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BE A “REGULAR” UNION MAN 


SHE danger’ that 
threatens the la- 
bor unions of this 
country from the 
enemy within the 
ranks” has often 
been forced upon 
our attention; in 

turn, we have pointed to this same 
peril, generally alluding to some 
self-seeker who would endanger 
the well-being of all while trying to 
advance his own ambition. But 
the “danger from within” we 
would point to in this article, while 
just as imminent, and liable to lead 
to destruction, has nothing to do 
with those who seek self-advance- 
ment at the cost, or to the danger 
of their fellows. These at least are 
alive to their own interests as they 
see them; are aggressive and 
active. And, if there is danger in 
their machinations it is largely 
due to the large and apparently 
growing class to whom this article 
applies. 

The “stay-at-home” union man; 
the kind that is always too tired, 
too busy, or too careless to attend 
his local meeting; the man who is 
never present on election night and 
then howls about the kind of offi- 
cials that are elected; the delegate 
who is sent to represent him at the 
conventions. 

If a business man should say that 
he was too busy to attend a meet- 
ing of the stockholders of a corpo- 
ration in which his all was staked, 
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we should not be surprised if his 
individual holdings were sacrificed. 
We can scarcely imagine a man of 
affairs so careless of his interests; 
we could only imagine it possible 
in some young spendthrift who had 
inherited, but never earned. 

In the labor unions men have 
staked their all. Many there are 
who today are too lazy, cowardly 
or careless to attend the meetings 
of their unions and there assert 
themselves, demand a hearing and 
a vote on every important issue, 
who in the days of struggle for the 
recognition of their rights to or- 
ganize risked their jobs, the means 
of existence for themselves and 
families, often risked their very 
lives in order that they might 
achieve freedom through organi- 
zation. And the result is worth all 
the sacrifices that have been made. 
There is not an investment known 
that has paid dividends equal to 
that which has been earned by 
unionism. In dollars and cents 
alone men and women have helped 
themselves immeasurably; and in 
securing their personal and polit- 
ical freedom, no  high-sounding 
phrase in State or in national con- 
stitutions has brought the reality 
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of the rights of citizenship as has 
the power of the workers’ economic 
organizations. 

It is pitiable that so many of 
those who have fought the good 
fight in the past have grown so 
careless of their interests today. 

The necessity for their earnest 
and sincere efforts has not passed. 
The time has not yet come when we 
can rest and declare “the work is 
finished and it is good.” 

Sacrifice is still demanded. Sac- 
rifice of ease, of time, thought and 
care. And the possible reward is 
as great as that received from past 
efforts. The demand is still for the 
active co-operation of every benefi- 
ciary of unionism. It is your busi- 
ness today, even as you recognized 
it as your business in the early 
days. Yours the gain, if gains are 
to be made; yours the loss if, be- 
cause of your indifference or 
worse, the organization deterio- 
rates. 

Don’t let anyone else attend to 
what is your affair. Attend to it 
yourself, and then only can you be 
sure that your interests are con- 
sidered and_ protected. — Mine 
Worker. 





THE RISING TIDE OF ORGANIZATION 


T’S in the air—a 
vibrant hope that 
sees leading into 
tomorrow a road 
to better things. 
It’s a contagious 
something, an in- 
fectious spirit of 

courage and inspiration that ex- 

tends from the toilers of packing 
house towns to those actors behind 
the footlights; from the teachers 
in the public schools to the yet un- 
organized workers in the steel 
plants; from employes and clerks 
in the Federal Government to min- 
ers delving far down in the depths 
of mines. To highly skilled and to 





unskilled, to those with high stand- 
ards of living and those with low, 
to those of American customs and 
ideals, to those yet unfamiliar with 
the traditions and the language of 
our land, there comes the vision 
thrilling with new opportunities, 
with the assurance of the attain- 
ment of rights and justice. 

This thing which brings hopes to 
so many, which points out the road 
to better things, is that intangible, 
invincible, powerful revolutioniz- 
ing force called organization. 

Organization is the way whereby 
the toilers of all ages have found 
redress from wrongs and have 
secured greater opportunities. Or- 














ganization has been tested and 
found effective. 

There is nothing about organiza- 
tion that belongs to a particular 
group of workers, to special kinds 
of work, or to any particular de- 
gree of skill or kind of preparation 
for work. 

Organization is a universal prin- 
ciple that has a meaning for those 
who work with their hands, with 
their brains, or with both. 

Workers of all callings must 
learn that there are principles of 
human welfare which are of par- 
amount importance. Conditions of 
daily work and living will not be in 
accord with these principles of 
human welfare unless those work- 
ers primarily concerned have some 
conception of their interests and 
are prepared for sustained efforts 
to realize their ideals. 

Organization is only an intelli- 
gent attitude toward everyday 
problems—the fundamental things 
of life. It is a preparedness for the 
best development, to take advan- 
tage of opportunities that constant- 
ly arise, as well as preparedness 
against exploitation, a narrowing 
of life’s horizon and a cramping of 
individuality. 

Organization of an economic na- 
ture has a meaning for all workers, 
whether they be ditch-diggers or 
actors, “wops” exploited by the 
steel corporations or teachers by 
public school institutions. It is 
fundamental, protective, and 
secures for workers things which 
are the foundation for all better- 
ment and progress. 

The primary step is to secure 
leisure. This must be supple- 
mented by increased wages that 
make leisure a real avenue to better 
living and self-development and 
freedom necessary for self-respect. 
Economic contracts dealing with 
personal services or labor power 
are a necessary protection. Human 
nature and the spirit of the busi- 
ness world are of such a character 


that all concerned in its affairs 
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must have defensive and aggres- 
sive agencies. 

Those who work for wages 
(even wages termed § salaries) 
have the same kind of problems to 
solve, the same kind of opposition 
to overcome. Economic organiza- 
tion is the only agency that offers 
any practical effectiveness. The 
problem of securing fairer, more 
just relations between employes 
and employers is the same regard- 
less of the degree of skill or intel- 
lectual attainments necessary for 
that particular work. Effective- 
ness in bargaining, power to en- 
force demands, skill in organizing 
economic power are the means to 
secure just compensation and im- 
proved conditions under which 
work is done. 

Many who hold themselves aloof 
from “contamination” with trade 
unions, who hedge themselves 
about with “professional” pride, 
work longer hours and for less pay 
than do hodcarriers and common 
laborers. Teachers and govern- 
ment clerks need economic organi- 
zation just as badly as do the most 
skilled and even the workers in the 
steel plants and packing houses. 

There has been what appears to 
be a concerted effort by the enemies 
of the trade union movement to 
create the impression that the 
American Federation of Labor 
seeks to organize only the so-called 
skilled workers; quite the reverse 
is true. Those whose work re- 
quires a high degree of skill or spe- 
cial preparation are sure sooner or 
later to recognize the necessity and 
benefits of organization, and to 
seek organization on their own 
initiative. But where less degree 
of skill is necessary for work, and 
where standards and conditions 
are lower, then the A. F. of L. does 
its hardest work to arouse a desire 
for organization and to cause op- 
portunities to inaugurate it. But 
when the workers once grasp the 
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purpose and possibilities of organi- 
zation, there has entered into their 
mentality that which never leaves 
them and which changes their 
whole makeup. 

The effectiveness of economic 
organization does not depend upon 
any strategic advantage derived 
from superior skill, but upon skill 
in organization and in presenting 
demands. 

Because of skill in organization 
common laborers now receive 
higher wages than many govern- 
ment clerks; railroad engineers re- 
ceive higher pay than many offi- 
cials in petty banks. 
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Organization is intelligent self- 
interest. All who work for wages 
have much in common. As the 
captain’s lady and Norah O’Grady 
were sisters “under their skins,” 
so there is a kindred spirit that 
unites all workers for fundamental 
interests regardless of superficial 
distinctions and nomenclature. 
There is coming for all workers 
a better life, a brighter day, 
through economic organization for 
the maintenance of principles of 
human welfare—an organization 
which vivifies, democratizes and 
makes beautiful the world of work 
and life. S. GOMPERS. 








WHAT LABOR EXPECTS FROM OUR COURTS 





S society and in- 
dustry are organ- 
ized today the in- 
dividual is help- 
less. The prob- 
lems which affect 
the several groups 
in society can only 

be worked out through collective 
effort, and labor has the right to 
expect that as the industrial prob- 
lems are being worked out, no right 
or privilege will be allowed to any 
one group which is not fully 
granted to the others. 

Labor believes that the courts 
should set aside as antiquated, im- 
practical and unjust much of the 
common law based upon judicial 
precedents which are established 
at a time when the conception of 
the relationship between employers 
and workmen differed from what 
it is at present. 

We have passed the time of own- 
er and slave; the implication con- 
tained in the term “master and 
servant,” as applied years ago is 
repugnant to our present concep- 
tion of the workers’ rights as free 
men and citizens. 

The industrial condition today, 
which forces the workmen to de- 
pend upon the owners or con- 











trollers of tools and capital for la- 
bor and wages, differs as much 
from the former condition which 
existed as our steam railways con- 
trast with the period when over- 
land transportation was by stage- 
coach and turnpike. Instead of de- 
pending upon precedents handed 
down at a period when conditions 
were far different than at present, 
labor expects of the American 
courts that they shall first of all 
make a study of the actual condi- 
tions affecting labor today, and if 
necessary have the courage to 
establish precedents by their pres- 
ent decisions which will aim 
toward ‘establishing equality of 
rights, privileges and opportunities 
under conditions which affect the 
workers today. 

If the workers who compose the 
great mass of our people are to 
make progress, they must work out 
their salvation largely through 
their own initiative. They must 
abandon the individual effort as 
wholly inadequate, and instead use 
their efforts collectively. If they 
are to have an adequate voice in 
regulating the terms and condi- 
tions under which their labor is to 
be performed, they must do this 


(Continued on Page 12.) 
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PRUNES SO en 


(By Daniel J. Tobin.) 


LOCAL union desiring the sanction of a strike should not send 

in said request in a telegram. The General President has to in- 

form the members of the General Executive Board the conditions 

surrounding the iocal union desiring the sanction to go on strike. 
He cannot do this from the very poor information conveyed in a tele- 
gram. The trouble with our local unions is this, that they wait until 
the last moment to take action, then wire into the General Office some- 
thing along these lines: “We want the right to strike tomorrow morn- 
ing,” or, “Local union has voted to strike. Desire sanction,” or some 
such similar brief statement. The matter of a strike is a serious propo- 
sition. It must be weighed carefully by the individual member about 
to take part therein. No consideration should be given the question 
of strike until all negotiations between the union and its employers 
have ceased. Even then the local union ought to submit to the employ- 
ers the right of arbitrating the difference existing. Of course, if the 
employers refuse to meet the representatives of the union, or to consider 
arbitration, then the union is justified in voting on the proposition of 
striking, but as the question of a strike is the most dangerous proposi- 
tion ever confronting any union it should be given serious thought. 
The matter should be discussed before the local union, a secret ballot 
taken on the question of whether or not the union desires to strike, 
and then if a two-thirds majority of those attending the meeting vote 
in favor of the strike, then, and then only, should the matter be taken 
to the Joint Council for its approval—if a Joint Council exists in that 
district—and if approved by the Joint Council it should then be sent to 
the General President, asking for the sanction to strike, giving the dif- 
ference existing between the union and the employers, relating all the 
facts, stating specifically the number of men about to be involved in 
the strike, explaining the chances for winning, and all other facts sur- 
rounding the situation. The reason the International Union, in con- 
vention assembled, has created a constitution, placing all of these safe- 
guards around a local union about to enter into a strike, is because it is, 
first, a question of business pure and simple, which involves dollars and 
cents for the International Union. Now, no two kinds of strike exists, 
because it is just as important with only ten men involved as when five 
thousand men are involved, and our local unions must go through the 
same regime in obtaining the sanction of the International Union. If 
the strike is approved by the International it may mean the expenditure 
of thousands of dollars, and the International officers are bound to see 
to it that the moneys in the International treasury are protected and 
are spent only in accordance with the constitution and laws of our In- 
ternational organization. This is only one reason why we insist on the 
laws being lived up to relative to asking and obtaining the sanction to 
strike from the General Office. Another reason is this, that unions 
that enter into a strike without due consideration very often endanger 
the life or existence of the local union in that district, and not only do 
they cause the spending of thousands of dollars wastefully and unneces- 
sarily, but if they lose the strike they destroy the union for many years 
in that district. Sometimes even when they win the strike it is not 
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always the best kind of a victory. An agreement reached between the 
employers and the employes without having recourse to a strike is a 
much better agreement than one obtained as a result of a strike, be- 
cause a better feeling exists, more harmony prevails, and both sides are 
more anxious and willing to work together for the benefit of the em- 
ployer and the employes. Now, then, do not misunderstand this state- 
ment. As stated before in previous numbers of this Journal, to strike, 
or the right to quit work, either by the individual or a number of men, 
is a sacred right belonging to free men, and a right that they should 
never surrender; but it is also, as stated above, a dangerous proceeding 
and should not be entered into unless every other remedy to bring about 
a settlement has failed. Well, summing the whole thing up, we desire 
to say to you that we will not in the future accept or pay much atten- 
tion to requests coming in in telegrams asking for the sanction of a 
strike. You have the whole year for your local to consider the case, 
and you should not wait until the last moment, but you should write 
the facts into the General Office in a clear letter, writing on one side of 
the paper only, stating just exactly the situation, explaining that the 
union has voted to strike because negotiations have ceased, and that so 
many men will be involved, and then wait for the action of the General 
Executive Board. No matter whether or not your wage scale has ex- 
pired, you should wait until you are notified as to the result of the vote 
of the General Executive Board. You have worked perhaps for a num- 
ber of years for the wages which you are now receiving and you can 
well afford to wait for a few days longer. You may offer the excuse 
that if you wait a little longer the bosses will be prepared to meet you, 
but in the one case where the bosses are prepared, there are nine cases 
where a settlement can be reached if a little patience is exercised and 
where it is better for the union to take its time before entering into 
the serious situation of taking its members out of employment. Hot- 
headedness or radicalism will never get you anywhere. Remember that 
the strike is not always a matter of two or three days, as sometimes it 
lasts for weeks or months, and the best way to win a strike is to be 
prepared before entering into it, and then when you vote to go on strike 
be prepared to fight it to the finish, if necessary. It is also necessary 
when the application for sanction to strike comes to the General Office 
for the General President, or his assistants in the office, to send that 
request out to the members of the General Executive Board, who are 
se .itered all over the country, from California to Massachusetts; that 
sometimes those Board members are away from home working in some 
other field and may not get the message immediately, so the General 
President, therefore, has to wait until he receives the vote of the Board 
members as to whether or not the International Board sanctions the 
strike, or whether such sanction is refused, before he can send his an- 
swer back to the local. Remember, also, that whether you like this or 
not it is the law of the International, laid down by the convention, and 
that the General President has taken an obligation to carry out the 
constitution and law in this matter,“even though it may displease a local 
or the individual members in any part of the country. The point we 
are trying to convey is this—that the union is yours, but that there is 
a system in the General Office which must be carried out, and that the 
laws are made to be observed, and will be observed, particularly regard- 
ing the question of strikes in the future. So, do not become excited 
over a few days’ delay, or the short time that you have to wait for an 
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answer when you are asking for the sanction to strike. If you will ob- 
serve the above rule and pursue the right course, there is no question 
in the mind of the writer but that you will be the party who will in the 
end be benefited. The clever officer and the able business agent is he 
who steers clear of the strike and brings about a settlement without 
having recourse to a strike, and the officers who deserve credit are the 
men who are able to steer their union free from trouble; not the men 
who seem anxious for trouble, and who keep the union, the employers 
and the public in hot water continually. 





On my visit to Cincinnati recently I was surprised and pleased at 
the splendid feeling existing among our organizations in that city. The 
several local unions there are getting along in fine shape. Absolute 
harmony prevails and all of the officers are working night and day build- 
ing up their unions and helping to strengthen the weak locals. It re- 
minded me of the old days in the city of Boston, when the unions were 
first being organized, when the men went out, put their shoulders to the 
wheel and built up the organization. Cincinnati today is one of our 
best cities, and the rapid strides that our unions in that city are mak- 
ing is a genuine surprise to all the old-time trade unionists in that dis- 
trict. 





The Bakery Wagon Drivers in Cincinnati organized about three 
months ago and they are in splendid condition. They have just been suc- 
cessful in obtaining an increase in wages of about $3.00 per week for 
their men. All of the large baking concerns are organized and the best 
of feeling prevails. Strictly union shop conditions prevail and the men 
all wear the union buttons in a conspicuous place in order to show that 
they are not ashamed of their organization. They pay one dollar a 
month dues and everything they do is up to the standard. They are 
working now in harmony with their employers and we hope and 
trust this condition will always continue, not only for the bakery wagon 
drivers’ union, but for all of our unions in the city of Cincinnati. 





Old Local Union No. 449, Market and Commission House Team- 
sters of New York City, are again reorganizing and have started an 
organization along clean, manly, up-to-date business lines. All of the 
former tactics pursued by the representatives of this organization are 
going to be eliminated. This union was a powerful one and had done 
great things for its membership as long as it was run in accordance 
with the principles of trade unionism; but just as soon as the union 
allowed itself to step on the wrong track, at the suggestion of some of 
its former members, just that soon did the organization start to go 
down, because internal wrangling and fighting took place, and dissen- 
sion and disruption were the result. 

Brother Cashal has reorganized the local union and is presiding 
over its meetings and instructing its officers as to the laws of the Inter- 
national Union and as to their duties as union men. They have already 
initiated about three hundred members and the union is bound to pros- 
per and grow. All that it needs is the right kind of men to handle its 
affairs, and that every man will be governed by the obligation he has 
taken, part of which means loyalty to the International organization 
and obedience to the will of the majority. 
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ing themselves the Board of Business Agents. They devote two or 

three mornings or afternoons each week making a round trip 

through the Joop district and to the freight houses. Ten or 
fifteen of them go together and they approach every non-union man 
they meet. They talk to him, reason with him, and explain to him 
that he must belong to the organization that holds jurisdiction over 
him. If he comes under the jurisdiction of the Chicago teamsters, they 
tell him to get in there and put on the button; and if he comes under 
the jurisdiction of any of the locals of the International Brotherhood, 
they advise him to get in immediately or they will see him again. Al- 
ready the efforts of those men are showing splendid results. A distinct 
feeling of anxiety to properly organize Chicago permeates every sal- 
aried officer of ours in that city. Every local union there, with one or 
two exceptions, are working under signed contracts, enjoying better 
working conditions than ever before, and the officers believe now is the 
time to round up those men who are obtaining the benefit of the union 
and are not paying any dues to any organization. Although there are 
about twenty-three or twenty-four thousand organized teamsters in 
greater Chicago, there are still several thousand men driving teams or 
wagons and operating automobiles outside of the union, and the busi- 
ness agents and officers of our unions in Chicago are determined they 
shall get into the union. This is the purpose of the formation of the 
above-named organization—the Board of Business Agents. 

The International Union hopes and trusts that success will crown 
their efforts. This is the work that counts—that means something to 
the membership. The more thoroughly organized a city is the better 
able the unions in that city are to battle against any unjust attack made 
on them by their enemies on the outside. 


"Tite business agents of Chicago have formed an organization call- 





one of its members to wear the emblem or monthly button of 

the organization in a place where it can be seen by everyone 

with whom the individual comes in contact. On the lapel of 
the coat, not covered up, or on the hat or cap of the member. Any man 
who has nerve enough to accept the wages and conditions made by the 
union and is then ashamed to wear its emblem is not fit to be a union 
man. The emblem of the organization is the most precious thing that 
we should have about our person; besides, it advertises our organiza- 
tion; it speaks in silence to the non-union man; it proves that the wear- 
er is a real man; the kind of union man that is proud of his union. It 
helps us to organize; it makes the public who has nothing to do with 
the union believe more firmly in unions. There are a thousand and 
one reasons why the union button should be worn continuously. You 
wear the emblem of some fraternal organization that you belong to and 
seem proud to wear it, but I will take all of the fraternal organizations 
and put them together, and they have not done one-twentieth as much 
good as the labor union. 

The fellow who refuses to wear the button is usually a sucker who 
is afraid to have his boss see him wear the button. We do not by any 
means want to have vou strut your trade unionism in the eyes and teeth 
of everyone you meet; we do not want you to imagine you own the busi- 
ness because you belong to the union; but we do want you to be the 
right kind of a union man and stick up for the institution that has done 


BE VERY local union ought to make some provision to compel every 
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so much for you. We also want you to wear your emblem so that the 
fellow who refuses to come into the union will see it every time he 
passes you on the street. Therefore, let all unions try to enact some 
law, by the passage of a motion in your meeting, telling the members 
to wear their union button so that it can be seen during working hours. 





sent a letter to this office asking whether or not our International 

Union will be represented at the World’s Labor Peace Congress 

that will be held at the same time and at the same place as the 
congress which will meet to settle the present European war—the 
World’s Peace Congress, which is an organization composed of those 
who believe in universal peace. This organization will meet in what- 
ever country or city the final arbiters or adjusters of the present war 
will be called upon to meet at the end of the war, when an attempt will 
be made to readjust and settle the present international slaughter. 

Mr. Gompers’ cause for sending out the invitation, or request, is in 
accordance with the instructions of the Executive Council by action 
taken at its meeting held recently. The council acted on the strength 
of a resolution adopted at the 1914, and approved at the 1915 conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor, pertaining to such a confer- 
ence. Not more than two representatives from any International 
Union will be allowed. 

The General President has written Mr. Gompers, stating that in 
view of the fact that at this time we do not know when or where the 
conference will take place, that it impossible to say whether or not our 
International Union will be represented, but undoubtedly our Interna- 
tional Union will do the same as other international unions at the time 
the congress takes place. 

The war may not end for another year or more and it is very hard 
for us to say now what the condition of our organization will be at that 
time, but if our erganization is in as healthy a condition then as it is 
at the present time—which we expect it will be—undoubtedly we will 
make some provisions to be represented at this World Labor Peace Con- 
gress, which will consist of the representatives of every labor union in 
the known world. 

Inasmuch as laboring men are those who suffer most as a result of 
war, it is proper and fitting that Labor’s Peace Congress should be 
given the importance and consideration that it deserves. There is no 
class that suffers more from war than the working class. It is the sons 
of the workingmen whose blocd is flewing in the present mad, murder- 
ing struggle in Europe. The millions of those who are maimed and 
crippled are the sons of the workingmen and women. The trade unions 
in every country in Europe are practically demoralized as a result of 
the war. 

When the war ends some provision should be made to prevent a 
repetition of such a scene as is now being enacted on the battlefields of 
Europe. Some provision should be made whereby those who suffer 
most—the working people of the country in which war takes place— 
should be represented in the conferences that take place, and there is 
no way that such representation can be brought about more fittingly 
than to have Labor’s World Peace Congress meet on the ground, right 
at the door of those who have charge of settling this terrible struggle 
that is now being enacted, so that they, with their millions behind them, 


P vert siete GOMPERS of the American Federation of Labor has 
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should demand that Labor shall be consulted in the future before war 
takes place. This is the purpose and object of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in promoting and trying to bring about a World Labor 
Peace Congress at the time mentioned above. 





make any unnecessary demands on the General Office at the 

present time. Unless you are up against the wall, do not ask us 

to send an organizer to your district. As for going into a dis- 
trict to organize, we have no one loafing on our staff, and what we are 
trying to do at this time is to take care of the men we have organized 
and obtain better conditions for them. We are not breaking our necks 
to-go into new States or districts to organize men who have not ambi- 
tion enough to try to help themselves and who are as a rule unwilling 
to help toward bringing about an organization. We have no thousands 
of dollars to spend for organizing, but we are going along surely, safely 
and steadily in the work of bringing into our organization the men who 
are willing and ambitious to organize. In the last month the General 
Office has issued fifteen charters and, to use the common expression or 
slang phrase, business, so far as this organization is concerned, is boom- 
ing, and this new business makes the risk of spending a lot of money 
out of our International treasury greater. Every new union organized 
that affiliates itself with the International means that those men are 
working long hours for low wages, and they immediately want to better 
their conditions. This is only natural and human, and that is why they 
organize, but the International Office has certain obligations to perform 
toward the men who have been in the organization for years, and one 
of these obligations is, that we are bound to protect them should they 
become involved in treuble. While we are anxious to organize every- 
one that comes under our craft, at the same time we must not bite off 
more than we can chew. Our first duty is to the unions that have been 
chartered for years and that have been affiliated with our International 
for some time past, so that in truth we are up to our eyes in business 
in dealing with wage scales and in endeavoring to watch both ends and 
the middle at the same time, but we are going to come out all right and, 
in the judgment of the Editor, this year is going to be the banner year 
in the history of the International, both financially and numerically. 


E VERY one of our organizers is very busy just now, so do not 





involved in trouble of any kind see to it first that a decent or- 

ganization prevails; that is, that the union is at least seventy 

per cent. organized, or that seventy per cent. of the men work- 
ing at the industry in the district are in the union. It is no use for 
men to charter themselves into a local union today with forty or fifty 
members in a district where there are one thousand men working at 
the craft and then vote the next week to go out on strike. We charter 
dozens of organizations during the year and all we hear of them is that 
they organized, then fell down or went to smash because they presented 
a wage scale immediately after being organized; the employers, on the 
other side, met them with an absolute refusal to grant their demands, 
they went on strike, and that is the last we hear of them, and conse- 
quently the union in that town or village is dead for the following five 
years. Before a new local should talk of presenting a wage scale they 
should see to it that everyone working at the craft that they can pos- 


B ims a local union requests the sanction of a strike or becomes 
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sibly get in are members of the local, then draft a wage scale, but do 
not ask or endeavor to obtain impossible conditions; make reasonable 
requests of your employers; pick out two or three of the best men in 
your union to present this wage scale to your employers and enter into 
conferences with them; pick out the best men, those who can get a job 
any place, because they are the right kind of men to do this work. 
Then, after this has been done, go over the whole affair as if it were 
the most important action of your lives, because it is in one way, as it 
means wages and hours for you. It perhaps means your job where you 
are working. Therefore, handle it carefully and do not entrust the 
handling of your wage scale to pinheads or radicals, or intemperate in- 
dividuals. Be sure and get the best meii in your union to look after 
this serious question of wages and hours, which are bound together 
with wage scale and strike. If you do this you will find that it will be 


to your interest and you will remain at work and not be pulled out on 
strike. 





INCE our last writing you will be surprised to know that we have 

S had occasion to refuse to accept into membership in our Inter- 

national Union not less than fourteen thousand members work- 

ing as milk producers in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa and part of Wis- 
consin. The story is as follows: 

The milk producers are farmers—many of them are men who rent 
farms; they produce the milk and sell it to the dealers in Chicago. They 
have formed a union that is independent of the farmers’ union, and all 
other labor unions, for the purpose of getting more money for their 
milk. They sign contracts with the Milk Dealers’ Association in IIli- 
nois every six months, agreeing to a certain price for so many pounds 
of milk. Recently their contract expired and they demanded more 
money for their milk and the Dealers’ Association of Illinois refused to 
grant them the increase demanded. Therefore, they went on strike. A 
delegation of those men came to Chicago and visited the headquarters 
of the Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union and asked for a conference with the 
salaried officers of the union, which was granted, and Brothers Neer, 
Sumner and Fitchie met them in conference. They told their story and 
said that they wished to affiliate with the Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union 
if they could, or, if not, they would like to have the Milk Wagon Drivers’ 
Union intercede with the International Union in their behalf so that 
they might get charters for locals of their men in the several districts 
from the International Union. They asked Brothers Neer and Sumner 
to come to Indianapolis to see what they could do for them. Conse- 
quently Brothers Neer and Sumner visited the Headquarters of the In- 
ternational on Monday, April 3, and laid the whole story before the Gen- 
eral President and the General Secretary-Treasurer. 

We decided that inasmuch as these men are really business men, 
and although they drive teams hauling their milk to the stations, they 
are practically owners—not exactly wage earners—and that we would 
not be justified, under our jurisdiction, to charter such individuals, 
much as we would be pleased to do so. We admire the spirit of the men. 
We know they need organization to a certain extent, but we believe 
their place of affiliation is with the Farmers’ Union, which can take 
care of their interests. We were somewhat afraid that were they to 
affiliate with us that our milk drivers in the district in which their milk 
is distributed would sometime become involved where the farmers, or 
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producers, are engaged in a strike against the dealer, and that this could 
be construed as conspiracy under the anti-Sherman trust law. These 
men offered to pay the initiation fee of the Milk Drivers’ Union, which 
is $25.00, on every one of their men and pay any dues or assessments 
levied on them were they allowed to aftiliate with the milk drivers. 
They offered to pay any initiation fee or fees that the International 
Union charged should they be chartered by the International Union, but 
our organization is not looking so much for money as it is for men, and 
although these men are fighters, possessed of the real spirit to fight, 
we feel that it would not be just in accordance with the original intent 
and purpose of our organization to admit them to membership. They 
know that our International Union would be a bulwark behind which 
they would be protected. ‘They are well acquainted with the history 
of our International Union; they know its standing in the labor move- 
ment, and they were most desirous of obtaining direct affiliation with 
us, but for the time being, at least, we must refuse them affiliation. 

This information may be of some benefit to our membership 
throughout the country, especially when you take into consideration 
the fact that there are hundreds of team drivers and chauffeurs in every 
State in the Union that are not intelligent enough to take advantage 
of their membership in our International organization. These farmers 
or milk producers in the States above named see the wisdom of affilia- 
tion with the labor movement and of the good that can be obtained 
through organization. 





WHAT LABOR EXPECTS FROM property right of capital. Indus- 





OUR COURTS 
(Continued from Page 4.) 
through collective action; they 
must establish democracy in the 
industries so that government in 
the shop, like government in the 
nation, shall be through and by the 

consent of the governed. 

Three great struggles have taken 
place among mankind to establish 
those conditions of liberty which 
would make men truly free. Re- 
ligious liberty and political liberty 
have been firmly established in the 
progressive and civilized nations of 
the earth. Industrial liberty still 
remains more of a shadow than a 
substance for a large portion of the 
wage-earners, and it is unfortunate 
that many of the wage-earners’ 
efforts to establish a necessary de- 
gree of industrial liberty have been 
frustrated through judicial deci- 
sions which seemingly have for 
their foundation the belief that 
what labor desired to accomplish 
in freeing itself was an interfer- 
ence with or an injury to some 


trial democracy or industrial lib- 
erty, call it by any term we wish, 
the condition where the workmen’s 
rights will be as sacredly protected 
as the rights of capital or property 
is coming. It is at hand. Labor 
has the right to expect that our 
courts will assist rather than re- 
tard the growth and the applica- 
tion of the true principles of de- 
mocracy in the industries.—Iron 
Molders’ Journal. 





Perversions of justice ignore the 
fact that labor power is insepar- 
able from the body and personality 
of the worker—that it is part of 
his very being. Labor in the 
speech of commerce and economic 
theory would not infrequently im- 
ply an inanimate something to be 
bought and sold exactly as an arti- 
cle of trade or commerce. Labor 
is the great, creative, productive 
force of the universe. It is that 
which gives dignity, nobility and 
purpose to human life. 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Dear Sir and Brother—We wish 
to have a few lines published in 
the next number of the Journal, so 
that the entire membership of the 


International 3rotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen 
and Helpers may know the condi- 
tion of Truck Drivers, Chauffeurs 
and Helpers’ Local No. 100. Our 
local union is getting along very 
nicely, our membership is growing 
rapidly, as you can see by the dif- 
ference in our per capita tax. In 
1914 we were paying from $60.00 
to $75.00 per month and at present 
we are paying from $130.00 to 
$160.00 per month. 

We wish to tell you that condi- 
tions are very good, in so far as 
work is concerned. It is very 
plentiful and we hope that it will 
continue that way through the 
summer months, so that we may 
be able to get a litte more money 
for our membership if possible. 

The bosses and public of Cin- 
cinnati are beginning to realize 
that a teamsters’ union exists in 
this city. In fact the conditions 
for the entire teamsters’ movement 
in Cincinnati is getting better. If 
things keep coming our way we 
will have all the teamsters and 
chauffeurs working in our district 
in our union before 1918 rolls 
around. We have had a few small 
strikes with some of the hardest 
team owners in our city, but we 
gained our point in a few hours. 

Yours fraternally, 
FRANK HAMMER, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Dear Sir and Brother—Just a 





few lines to let you know what we 
are doing in the so-called slow town 
of Philadelphia, Pa. Just recently 
our local, with Local No. 416, had 
the pleasure of having a union shop 
agreement signed up with one of 
the largest coal companies in our 
city, namely, Geo. B. Newton Coal 
Company. This company has 
placed large printed signs in all of 
their barns, notifying all drivers 
that they must get into our union. 
We are also preparing to place 
agreements with several other con- 
cerns, such as the De Frain Sand 
Company, who have given our men 
an increase of from $1.50 per 
week to $2.00 per week. We 
also expect an increase of our lum- 
ber drivers. And all of these con- 
ditions are brought about by con- 
sistent and persevering efforts of 
the executive board and business 
representatives. No general can 
have victory unless his army is 
with him, and so I say that it be- 
hooves all our brothers who might 
read this article that in “Union 
there is strength.” Pay your dues 
promptly and justly and you will 
see what wonderful conditions can 
be brought about with a strong 
foundation. That “foundation” is 
-apital. 

Brothers, think what you can do 
if you button up the non-union 
driver. You are making your fort 
stronger and helping to bring 
about a condition whereby you will 
get a larger pay envelope to take 
home to that good wife, who has 
to feed the children and keep the 
home; also shorten the hours, that 
you may enjoy a little pleasure 
with your family instead of falling 
to sleep.at the supper table. The 
time is ripe now, brothers, so see if 
each and every one cannot get a 
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new driver each month. Wishing 
all local unions the best of success 
and that our International will 
never have cause to regret that Lo- 
cal Union No. 470 is under their 
fold, I remain, 
Fraternally yours, 
CHAS. A. MORRISSEY, 
President Local No. 470. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—I take 
this means of thanking you for 
your indorsement of our strike and 
of letting you know of our success. 

After a committee from the local 
and one from the joint council, con- 
sisting of Brothers Bob Fitche, 
Geo. Kidd and Martin De Vries, 
had conferred with the employers, 
known as the Musical Trades Cart- 
age Association, for over a month, 
we were forced to call a_ strike. 
Owing to the nature of our craft 
we thought it proper to call out 
one firm at a time. After having 
fifteen men on strike four days, we 
signed up an agreement that is 
second to none in the United 
States. We gained every point we 
asked for on conditions and re- 
ceived one dollar per week increase 
in wages, 15 cents per hour on 
overtime and one-half hour on the 
workday. The wages for chauf- 
feurs on piano-moving trucks is 
$26.00 per week; for helpers on 
same, $24.00 per week. Four men 
constitute a crew on trucks. The 
wages for drivers on piano wagons 
is $22.00 per week; for helpers, 
$21.00 per week; the man in 
charge of crew to receive $1.00 per 
week more than the rest. Over- 
time to be paid for at the rate of 
60 cents per hour, all time to be 
computed. Working hours are to 
be from 7 a. m. to 6 p. m., with one 
hour for lunch, and double time for 
all Sunday and holiday work. We 
signed the agreement for one year, 
with a thirty-day clause in it. We 
also signed up with the firm of 





Lyon & Healy, which has been un- 
fair to us since the 1905 strike, 
which means a gain of about twen- 
ty-five members. 

I could go on for another hour 
telling you of all conditions we 
gained, but knowing the short 
space allotted to correspondence in 
the Journal, I will close, wishing 
you and the organization all the 
success in the world. I remain, 

Fraternally yours, 
GEORGE COPPS, 
Business Agent Local 738. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind. : 

Dear Sir and Brother—Despite 
the fact that conditions in general 
of Local 603 show continued prog- 
ress, I feel prompted to warn our 
membership to beware of certain 
members, both old and new, who 
seem to be suffering from decided- 
ly advanced stages of the “green- 
eyed monster” — jealousy — with 
all its obnoxious and repugnant 
characteristics. And as this form 
of disease is one of the most self- 
destroying as well as repugnant 
maladies the brain of a union man 
can fall heir to, it behooves the 
well-meaning and_ well-thinking 
member to take note and weigh 
accordingly statements made by 
irresponsible ignoramuses who 
draw on their imagination in a 
fashion bordering on imbecility 
and then attempt to pose—usually 
over the mahogany in some gin mill 
—as brilliant stars of the trade 
union movement. Their chief topic 
in gossip mongering is criticism of 
officials whom they usually elect to 
office for no other purpose, it 
seems. But since it is a fact that 
ignorance and jealousy go arm in 
arm and are inseparable, the 
true reason for the _ gossip 
monger’s activity is disclosed by 
his own actions, which, out- 
side of “knocking,” is unheard 
of, and it is a_ well-known 
fact that “knocking” never built 
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anything but trouble for the fellow 
with the hammer. These hypo- 
crites can easily be distinguished 
by their loud cries of mistreat- 
ment, their misrepresentations of 
the good intentions of officials and 
committees and their disparaging 
remarks about everything but 
themselves. No true trade union- 
ist, or even an ordinary “card 
man,” would allow himself to sink 
to so low a level as these defilers, 
and no true union man will allow 
an impression to be made in his 
mind by such besmirkers, whose 
sole intent is to create discontent 
and dissatisfaction, with the vague 
and egotistical idea of boosting 
themselves into office. Such per- 
sons have no interest in their or- 
ganization and properly do not be- 
long in the labor movement. If 
they have reasonable grounds for 
charges, why not summon at least 
a little manhood, place their 
charges in writing before the prop- 
er authorities and quit acting the 
cowardly part of a disgruntled 
knocker, for whom no one has any 
respect? ; 

Of course it takes all kinds of 
men to make a union, and close 
observance has proven that the 
loudest calamity howler and the 
hardest knocker invariably fail 
when put to the acid test. Close 
observance has also preven that, in 
instances where unthinking mem- 
bers of organized labor listened to 
such howling numskulls, the re- 
sult has been that instead of having 
a union, disruption has invariably 
followed. However, this type of 
pest is not new to old members of 
Local 603, and they are known to 
have one thing in common with all 
their kind. They have no knowl- 
edge of unionism or anything else 
outside of trouble-making, and 
hence have but few followers out- 
side of their stripe. Progress of 
any organization cannot be made 
by being guided by shallow mind- 
edness or prejudiced impulses. It 


takes sound, unbiased reasoning to 
properly man the ship of unionism 
to the port of success and justice. 
The disgruntled and the hypocrite 
always take the underhanded 
method of gaining their point re- 
gardless of the merit of their as- 
sertions, their ability or their own 
worthiness, therefore there are 
three reasons for new members to 
be on their guard, namely, to 
thwart the designs of the self- 
seekers, to avoid the errors of the 
honest and to insure justice for all. 
There is properly no place in the 
labor movement for the disturber 
any more than there is for the 
hypocrite. Honesty, both in action 
and thought, are prime requisites 
for success. 

Trusting the foregoing will be 
permitted space in the Journal and 
will be of some benefit in awaken- 
ing the proper spirit, I remain, 
with best wishes, 

Yours fraternally, 
H. R. NORMAN, 
Sec.-Treas. Local 603. 





STAY AWAY FROM MUSKE- 
GON, MICH. 


Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

During the past year the trades 
union movement of Muskegon, 
Mich., has had a continual fight on 
its hands in the efforts it has made 
to strengthen its forces. The dis- 
crimination of the employers has 
been such that they have prevented 
many of our active workers from 
securing a job at their trade, and 
while there has been plenty of 
competent workmen walking the 
streets of this city in search of em- 
ployment, yet the employers have 
almost unceasingly advertised the 
scarcity of workmen of all trades 
in our city, and they have used 
every trick known to their class to 
flood our city with idle workmen. 

This action of theirs has brought 
about such a condition in the labor 
market here that men, from neces- 
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sity, are continually offering their 
services for less money than our 
various union scales call for, and 
has thrown so many of our union 
men out of employment, that in 
some instances our union workmen 
have had to stand for a reduction 
in their pay. 

Now, brothers, we have tried in 
every available manner to work 
out our own salvation from this 
condition. But with the employ- 
ers and the chamber of commerce 
continually boosting this town, 
thereby flooding us with idle work- 
men, we are compelled to call upon 
you for your moral assistance and 
co-operation, in an effort the entire 
trade union movement of this city 
is making to prevent men from be- 
ing misled into coming to Mus- 
kegon to find work at living wages, 
for, brothers, there are no jobs 
hunting for men here, but rather 
we have at the present time 1,000 
idle men, who are walking our 
streets looking for employment and 
can find same only by agreeing to 
work for less wages than the man 
is getting who is fortunate enough 
to have a job, which of course, 
brothers, means that the higher- 
priced man is laid off and the low- 
priced man put to work. 

We are asking you to remain 
away from Muskegon and advise 
all other workingmen’to do the 
same, until such time as we can 
convince the employer that he must 
treat with our organizations and 
pay a living wage to the workmen 
of our city. 

Now, brothers, this movement is 
not meant to merely keep you 
away, but to warn you of the con- 
dition that exists here, and should 
you ever, after knowing the condi- 
tions, desire to come here, we will 
do the best we can for you, but we 
want you to realize what we are up 
against and want you to be willing 
to help us. 

If you and your friends will stay 
away from Muskegon for a year 


we, the union men of this city, will 
make it a desirable place for work- 
men to come, and when we have 
accomplished this we will be glad 
to welcome you among us. 

In the meantime, brothers, stay 
away from Muskegon, and if you 
see any advertisements for men for 
the firms of Muskegon in your pa- 
pers, cut them out and send a copy 
to our secretary, who will imme- 
diately notify your body what the 
chances are for a job with the firm 
at a decent wage. 

Trusting that you will give us 
your support in this effort, we are, 

Fraternally yours, 

AUGUST RIEDEL, Secretary. 


HOW TO KNOW A SELFISH 
WORKMAN 


The workman who does not be- 
lieve in the brotherhood of man 
possesses no fraternal spirit, nor 
does he ever extend a helping hand 
to a weaker or unfortunate broth- 
er. When you hear a workman 
say he does not have to join the 
union to get good wages then you 
are listening to a selfish workman. 
When you hear a workman say 
that the union never did anything 
for him, he is either ignorant or 
he is another selfish workman. 
When you see a workman who is 
employed in an open shop and re- 
fuses to join the union, you are 
looking at a selfish workman who 
is willing to reap what others have 
sown. 

When you find a member of a 
union who refuses to pay his dues 
because he cannot be forced to pay, 
you have found one more selfish 
workman. 

The selfish workman does not 
meet with any greater success in 
life than the workman who makes 
sacrifices to his fellowman, for 
the self-seeking individual by his 
niggardly ways stands in his own 
light and in the road of his own 
progress. — Carpenters’ Trade 
Journal. 








